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economic development. Yet private property, both "individual" 
and "national," is excluded from the ideal order. Here diffi- 
culties present themselves on each side. How is the distribution 
of tasks to be carried through in the absence of individual prop- 
erty without a very coercive form of social organization? And, 
on the other hand, if appeals to "moral conscience" have failed, 
is an appeal to "das entwicklungsokonomische Verantwortlich- 
keitsgefiihl" likely to be more successful? 

With the general spirit of the book I am in agreement ; but it 
seemed desirable to draw attention to some points of theoretical 
difference, the solution of which, the author will agree, is among 
the things that have the highest social value. 

T. Whittakee. 

London. 

The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered in the University of Aberdeen in the year 
1907. By Hans Driesch, Ph. D. Vol. I. London: A. & C. 
Black. 

This volume deals entirely with the Science of the Organism. 
It is the first time that the Gifford Lectures have been given by 
a biologist, and it will not be surprising if one hears people 
complain that the first year's course seems to be irrelevant and 
to add nothing to our knowledge of natural theology. The 
critics, however, will be premature in forming such a judgment 
in spite of the fact that the whole of the present volume, as well 
as the first half of the next, when it appears, will be found to 
discuss purely biological topics. This apparent irrelevancy is 
inevitable, for the lecturer can only explain the philosophical 
implications of biology to an audience which has some knowledge 
of the general results of that subject. It will, therefore, be 
only in the light of the Philosophy of the Organism as pre- 
sented in Volume II that anyone is capable and qualified to 
discuss the value of the present lectures. The aim throughout 
the whole course is the Philosophy of the Organism, and in all 
the chapters devoted to biology proper the materials are se- 
lected and arranged, not according to the manner of biological 
text-books, but according to the bearing they have upon 
philosophy. 

In the introductory program the author indicates the general 
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plan of the lectures, as determined by their philosophical aim. 
Biology proper has three aspects — "biological laws, biological sys- 
tematics, and biological history. In their present state of de- 
velopment, no conclusions really useful for philosophical dis- 
cussion can be gained from the two latter branches. In conse- 
quence they are treated in this volume merely as a second ap- 
pendix to the nomothetic work. The book is further planned 
out in relation to the three different kinds of fundamental phe- 
nomena which living bodies invariably present. They are all 
specific as to form, they exhibit metabolism, and they move. 
Of these characteristics, organic form and organic movement 
are most intimately associated with philosophical questions, form 
particularly occupies the very center of biological and philo- 
sophical interest. Volume I is, therefore, mainly concerned with 
the nomothetic study of the science of living form. To this 
two appendices are added. The first treats of the physiology of 
metabolism, or what is commonly called the physiology of the 
vegetative functions ; the second deals primarily with systematics 
and leads on to a sketch of biological history, the theory of evo- 
lution and the logic of history in general. The lectures of 1908, 
and the corresponding Volume II, will complete the Science of 
the Organism with the study of organic movement. Dr. 
Driesch will then present his Philosophy of the Organism as the 
result of this scientific analysis. It is very unfortunate that 
the table of contents gives absolutely no clue to the arrange- 
ment of the work. The latter would gain much in intelligibility 
if the table were made to indicate the general plan of the lec- 
tures, as stated later. So far as Volume I goes, the only result 
of philosophical significance is the concept of the autonomy of 
life, "autonomy" in the sense of being subject only to the 
laws of one's own being and which, in tribute to the genius of 
Aristotle, the author calls "Entelechy. " The conclusion ar- 
rived at is, therefore, that biological events are specific and 
elementary in their nature; they cannot be explained by chem- 
istry, physics or any type of mechanism. Of this two proofs 
are given, the first in conection with the study of organic form, 
the second in connection with the study of inheritance. 

It would seem to be essentially the function of the biologist 
to criticize this volume. He would doubtless deal fully with 
the author's brilliant researches in experimental morphogenesis, 
as well as with his conclusions on such subjects as Darwinism 
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and Lamarchism, both of which theories he regards as failing 
all along the line. The philosopher could have little to say ex- 
cept upon the subject of the first few pages. He would cer- 
tainly deny the right of physics to be described as a true 
philosophy of nature, as he would deny that it is within the 
legitimate sphere of chemistry to advance an ultimate theory 
of matter or of biology to solve the problem of the relations 
between mind and body. In the well-known words of Mr. 
Bradley, "When phenomenalism loses its head and, becoming 
blatant, steps out as a theory of first principles, then it is really 
not respectable. The best that can be said of its pretensions is 
that they are ridiculous." 

It will only be possible at the end of the second year's course 
to determine whether we must render any gratitude to Dr. 
Driesch for strengthening that spiritual view of the universe 
which already owes so much to the founder of the Gifford 
Lectures. 

M. Lightfoot Eastwood. 

Bolton, England. 

The Concepts of Philosophy. By Alexander Thomas Ormond. 
New York : The Macmillan Co. 

To many of those who have been steeped in the minutim of 
recent philosophical discussion, Prof. Ormond 's book will ap- 
pear refreshingly old-fashioned — old-fashioned in its form and 
method, if not in its insight. The fact that nearly all of our 
current philosophical writers are academic teachers who must 
not trespass on their colleagues' fields, has caused the disappear- 
ance of the old idea of philosophy as a Weltanschauung or as the 
completed and criticised system of human knowledge. It is as- 
suming more and more the humbler position of a particular dis- 
cipline dealing with certain technical problems such as the na- 
ture of truth, the relation between ideas and reality, etc. To 
Prof. Ormond, however, philosophy is not one among a num- 
ber of sciences, but rather the synthesis of metaphysics and all 
the special sciences with religion. Indeed it is the very special- 
ization of the sciences, leading as it does to an "eclipse of faith 
in the unity of truth" and to a disintegration of the elements 
of culture, that calls for philosophy as a "discipline whose 
special business it shall be to investigate the grounds and prin- 



